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COMPARISON BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF NAPO- 
LEON BUONAPARTE, AND A CERTAIN ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 
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‘There are more thicgs ia heaven, and in earth, than are 


dreamt of in vour pailosepliy. 
SHAKSPEARE, 





Afier having fought the battles of social order, and le. 
silimate govermment, we sit down to count our gains, and 
The sacrifice of a million 


compare them with our losses. 
miiitons of 


of human lives. and the waste 
treasure demands a considerable accession of something 
to balance the account: but when to this joss of life and 
treasure, we add the loss also of our constitutional laws and 
government, great indeed must be the acquisition that 
could indemnify us for tie purchase money we have paid. 
Yet, by a careful calculation, we shall discover that our 
Ministers have not been altogether careless of our interests, 
We have derived sone Genefits from our exertions, wiich 
promise to be as dast2ng as those exertions have been con. 
spicuous:—and which will long remain, if not the envy 
and admiration—at least the scorn and derision of the 
world. And notoricty is of some value, no niatter upon 
What terms it may be gained. The village toper is as 
well-kuown as the village exciseman—and perhaps equally 
respected, ‘to be able to imitate the squeaking of a pig 
rendered ‘Tom Collins the greatest man in ois neighbour 
hood, and Shakspeare with all lis inspiration could be no 
more. Let us therefore, instead of lamenting what we 
have lost, and what we cannot recover, be grateful for 
what we have acquired, and what we may preserve—for 
What indeed of which we cannot in the ordinary course of 
things, ever be deprived. Prosperity is treacherous—and 
has turned the heads of wiser people than the English na. 
tion, and deserted them at last; but adversity, is not 
only kind enovgh to bring back every people to their sen 
tes, but will also prolong her visit to as great a lengthas 
she can reasonably be expected. Our = gaiu therefore has 
been a most valuable one—the lessons of misfortune are not 
casily erased from the memorye--they remain eagrayen on 
the heart for ever—and for sucha valuable monitress we 
Ought to be eternally obliged to the Pitt system, and the 
present administration. 


of hundreds of 





j nutne blaze of day, 


We have been at war with the liberty, and with the 
tyranny of France, We could not bear tue light when the 
torch of the Preach revolution calighicnued the recesses of 
Moglish corruption, and shewed the dcform.ty of modern 
abuses engrafted ov the Leanteous structure of ancient 
law. ‘The torch of freedom niust therefore be quenched—— 
and quenched it was in the blood of its enthusiastic votae 
The jast ray faded from the sight, and all egain was 
darkness—soiid, substantial legitimate darkuess of tyranny 
--the brightness that sparkled on the sword of ambition was 
the only gleam that enlivened the profound abyss, in which 
vas fallen from her throne, wirile her alter was 


ries, 


frecdom 
every where polluted with orgies of oppression, 

‘Lhe dangerous spirit of liberty in fiance was extinguish. 
ed. and a system of Government establishedthat might have 
satisticd even the English adminisivation, it ruled by the 
sword—it disregarded private right, where the wrong was 
essential to the measures of the state—it aggressed without 
reason—it oppressed withoutlaw, ‘he Agents of the Gow 
vernment were at every man’s elbow—and the police was 
the grand iuguisilion and contessor of the nation, But with 
all this jealousy and suspicion, there was something like 
‘Che aris that were not directly 
Liberal 
laws regulated the concerns between man aud man. .fustice 
was promptly adminisicred, and easily obtained. It was 
not necessary to bribe every portal in the hall of justice. 
The agents of Government were not blood-thirsty spies, 
eoger to tempt tu guilt, that Giev might reap reward for ad. 


magnanimity and liberality. 
dapgerous to usurped authority were encouraged, 


ms 
Gaiitoual fafamy.  dteligion was not retailed at so much per 
nour; nor the ery of sedition and blasphemy raised to cover 
ai inveterate cumity against the men whose ardent love of 
liberty had rendercd obnoxious to men who hated ils very 
tame While they pretended to be interested in its preserva. 
tion, Power was strong, in France, aud open in its attacks 
upon personal liberty ; but it was confident cx ds sivength, 
and generally generous in its conduct. very thing was 
controled by its authority, but nothing was insulted with its 
revenge, di was an avowed and absolute usurper, dreaded 
by all, but known to all, and the admiration of the greater 
part of the people, who submitted to ifs oppression that 
they might breathe in the dim halo of its faacied glory. Lt 
Was a deceptive meteor of greatness that having overpower. 
ed the optics that gazed upon it wa for the 


{s votaries were tndeced mv 
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they were happy in madness that posse cre is 


ssed them. ‘Th 
something dazzitus in the fictitious renowa of arms that 
render the discipline of war endurable even to the lover of 
freedom. The car of ambition bas charms for those who fill 
up the procession, as well as those who are seated on the 
throne. ‘Phe suldier participates in his leader’s triumpi— 
the people partake of the spleudcur- with which they sur. 
round the crown--and they are not me rely con{ent, hut 
eager to furnish the supplics which fili up.at once the mea. 
sure of their national and individual vanity. The despoéésm 
0 talent aiways concentrates the people in its defence. A 
despot of sense may be capricious, but will not without mo. 
tice be unjust—he may be severe from necessity. bat he will 
not be cruel from choice, Such was the Government ol 
Napoleon. ‘The fricnd of freedom cannot admire-—the 
friend of glory cannot condemuit. [ts chains were heavy, 
but they were chains of gold, The service was hard, but the 
path that leads merit to honour and reward, will aiways be 
crowded by votaries anxious to overcome all its didiculties, 
to share all its dangers, and from perhaps a misiaken, but 
honourable motive, throw Gown the gauntlet to fate, and bid 
defiance to the war-denouncing blast of destin. 

It was against svch a sysfem that England pronounced at 
the altar of avarice aueternal hatred. Such a system had 
the most dreadful terrors in its appearance to tie host of 
inercenvaries that surrounded the Britith throne. Tt was as 
alangerous to éhem that talent should prev a as that virive 
and freedom should be triumphant. r possessed net. 
ther—and for that reasow they hated all. Their intrigues 
had de —— liberty—and they vainly imagined that they 
could corfupt talent. This they might have done-—this 
they had successfully done at home—but fo corrupt talent 
abroad it had been necessary to Giler it thrones, sceptres, 
and dominion. “This the English junto could not do! They 
iad only to offer disgraceful sinecures, wamerited pensions, 
and domestic plunder. These were caongh fer the Gren. 
villes, the Burkes, and the host of reneg from the 
ranks of Mnglish liberty;—but the men who were rising to 
4he summit of fame in France by the aonihttation of the 
corruptions of the old world, were not to be purchased by 
such means. ‘hey marched from capital to capital, and 
drampled upon al! the ermined abuses, an] sceptered im- 
becility that the folly of past ages had rendered venerable in 

he eyes of Che eieduion Jn acrash hour, 
zmbition overstepped we boundavies, and the strong arin of 
offended nature struck the giant tothe ground. ‘Phen came 
all the congregated wae 's of the age; the ass ventured to 
kick the expiring dion:;—tie assassin crept behind him in 
the dark, and pias. ged his coward’s dagger in the bosom of 
his friend. ‘The saraps of legitimacy were instantly up in 
arms. Fraud, bribery, cunning, treachery, and all the 
baser passions were scet.to work: and a certain country had 
the honor of being the principal agent of the malignant and 
uNgenerous appe al to the fe elings of . atred which conscious 
iuferiority had excited against the prosperity of France. 

In + ruip of the greatness of France, every -country 
came in for its share. ‘The /yranny which was so much 

ere Me of was not destroyed, on the contrary it was 
deemed the most valuable part of the spoil, and every nation 
concerned in the contest put in its claim for a full partici. 
pation in this most important acquisition, It was put up iu 
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lots, and bid for with an avidity that fully demonstrated 
the sincerity of the buyers, ‘To Russia was kuucked down the 
greatness and ambition of the departed monster, notwith. 
standing the opposition of Prussia, who bid largely, but 
had ne spirit to complete the purchase. Prsssia was there. 
fore content with miiitary mania, but it was unaccompanied 
with eitherthe ardent eee, or generous devotion, that was 
engrafted on the tyranny of France, ‘The folly of the French 
despotisia was divited eqtally between Ferdinand the 
Seventh, and his holiness the Pope. The absurdity wa; 
rly purchased by Austria; and Ifolland picked up the 
mantle that covered it, and called ita king. 

The share of f course as preponderating as 


eas 


Mugland was of 
here xertion ; she purchased all the jealousy and fears—al| 
the low cunning. the mean arlifice,—all the distress and 
misery that had been produced throughout the globe, she 
Claimed as her undoubted right,—her absolute inheritance, 
The nations concerned were at first a little alarmed at the 
magnitude of our “es anas ; but when they reflected upon 
the nature of them. the ‘y were acceded to without much re. 
luctance : and ie Kn telish Manister returned witha treaty, 
ensuring us for ever al! the plagues that had heretofore de. 
solated the rest of Hurope, Ht was at first imagined tha! 
this s0rl 01 the spoil would have been awarded to us as 
our dite, our conduct had brought most of them ints 
existences but the continental negotiators contended, that 
aihough we had been the or/ginating cause, yet thi it they 
had a property in all those miseries which had first seen the 
Mehi in their dominions. A few millions, however, dex. 
tevousiv applicd, induced the Potentates to consent to theic 
and we are now tn unmolcsted ofa 
greater collection of plagues than ever before were «united 
inva boaud of brotierhood for the pious purpose of 
comitcracting the intentions of Providence, and destroying 
all the blessings intended by nature to coutribute to the 
happiness of inan, | 
‘hire contrast between what we were, and what we are. 
is not moce striking than the disadvantageous contrast ex. 
hibited be iween the desp otism that lately rendered France 
the ferror 6f the Universe, and the System that vow render 
Muclishmen the subject of their derision, and the constant 
record of their daily shame. French tyrauny stood armed 
at all points to invade aud to control its neighbours. It 
went forth like ofd Rome to elbow the surrounding nations 
for dominion, and to collect the tribute of a hundred states. 
Kngtish despotism is also up in arms: but it points them 
oily at the people: it embowels its dazzers in the body of 
its parents: it tears its contributions from the wants and 
miseries of its exhausted children. The slayes that draw ité 
car, are the soldiers who should fight its battles: and its 
soldiers are spies, informers, and betrayers, who, worse 
than assassins, dare not even strike their victims in the dark, 
but lead them into the pitfalls of the law, and are rewarded 
for directing them only to de stroy themselves. No manit 
France could claim an exception from meeting the swords 
of the armed opponents of his nation. No man in England 
is safe from the deadly machinations from those who may 
call themselves his friends. Dungeons open to receive 
unrecorded victims, and the law sinks under the suicidal 
grasp of men who claim for themselves the privilege of 
annihilating all the provisions that could secure the liberty 
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ofthe peopie. The laws in Pag 
they are suspended:—the will ef one tyrent sometimes 
yassed for law in Krance—but here the caprice ofa lian. 
dred is declared to be law itse!f{. Ina time of danger and 
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Ce Were SOTCrC—but here 


difficulty, of foretcn war, main, 
France was compelled to trust herself to the guidance of 
gne great man:—in a time of profoand peace aud general 
repose, Englaad is called upon to confide the powers ofan 
absolute tyranny into the hands of a dundred liitie ones, 

Tie recent disgraceful cirenmstances relative to the em. 
ployment of spies and informers, have prompted. this 
ungrateful compasron between the tyranny that we have 
destroyed, and the system of petiy artiies and despotic 
tendeney that we have established, in which the extreme of 
Hittloness is united with the extreme ofinfamy and contempt. 
If we must be guiliy, let us have the grandeur of guiit to 
excuse our dariag., Tet us have some excuse for our de. 
avity: and not stuk the victims of such Mlinisters and 
uch men as Messrs. Reynolds, Castle, and Oliver: imames 
that surely were never intended to become important by 
the ruin of a country, so highly and so justly celebrated in 
the page of history as Great Britain. But when we touch 
upon this topic, and pnt the names of such naturally insig. 
nificant wretches to paper, we almost blush at the record, 
and are tempted to commit the paper to the flames, that is 
stained by a scrious argument against such meain--.such 
paltry villainy. We musi appeal to ridicule, to awaken, 
if possible, something like shame in the bosoms of states. 
men, suv lost to greatness, to virtue, and to truth: and for 
this purpose insert the following :... 
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A iribute of Gratitude, from Reynolds of Patriotie 


Memory, toa Noble Lord. 


My Dear Lorp, 


You did me great and singuiar justice the other sight, 
inthe discussion which took place, concerning my charac. 
ter, ina certain assembly nicknamed Honounarstr. ‘The 
olicious baronet, who was pleased to drag me before the 
public eye, is unfeeling and silly enough to imagine that 
virtue is essential to the enjoyment of patronage, and the 
possession of office. In that case, the bulk of the Red 
Book would be dreadfuily diminished, and the catalogue 
of placemen and sinecurists, might be inserted in the gar. 
dencr’s calendar, with the directions for rooting eut other 
hoxious weeds, in a manner quite conformable to the spe. 
culations of the honorable baronet---you and I, my Lord, 
understand things otherwise, and I was delighted with your 
boldness and inilexibility, in avowing in the honorable 
assembly, notwithstanding my past life, that [ had deserv. 


ed well of his Majesty's Government; aud that your Jord.: 


ship had no hesitation in recommending me to office. It 
is true, as your lordship intimated, my character had been 
fainted wiih rebellion: and so was your Lorhslip’s cha. 
racter fainted with reform, at one time; but we have 
both of us made ample atonement tor these errors. Your 
Lordship by trampling into the dust, the laws that pro. 
tected the spirit of liberty in England, Ireland, and on 
the Continent ; and myself jn aiding and abetting you, in 


! 








a manner that your Tordship can best avpreciate, Our 


ue boa “ha t 


ty in these our exertions is, Pam sure, uoquest ena. 


uae 


sincerity ' 
ble, fur both of ushave acted fiom a genuine and unfcigned 


. : * cick aware Phra. oh rr 
hatred of Hicentious freedom, andevery thing that bears 


’ 


: . wedge 1 4 
its name. Te ocenrs to me, my Lord, to observe that 

1: . . = ree 2 t}s oe ek ee ae ee ee 
when public odium is pointed agatust the Ceserveng agents 
of administration, nothings can be more politic and proper, 


i 
| ant: 


than to bestow neon them some signal mark of favor and 
confidence. With iis view, DE would sugrest to your 
Lordship the expediency of bringms Cusiies and Oliver 
into Parliament, at the ensuing clection, on the borough 
interest. They have already given proof of their ebidi‘ves, 
and would certainly strenelien the hands of administration 
against the outcries of the people. Indeed, my Lord, in 
the event of your Lordship being called up to the other 
house, the one might succeed your Lordship to ofliice ; aad 
the other would be found sufficiently worthy of the oficial 
mantle of an old Lord who (enire nous) is almost supers 
anuated in the work of corruption. ‘Trusting, my Lord, 
that in any future ministerial arrangements, J, your Lord. 
ship's long tried and well deserving friend, may not be en- 
tireiy forgotivn, IT cannot better conciade this letter, or 
better express my gratitude, than in Mr. Pope’s well 
known Epistle to Mr. Craggs on his appointment to office, 
which your Lordship will perceive, IT have only altered in 
afew instances, so as to render it the more appropriate. 


A Soulas full of erime as fail of pride— 
Which Patriots seek to shew—aad you to hide : 
Whiieh, or to Guilt, or Fear, its caution owes, 
Aid boasts a coldness which from hatred tlows. 
A Face, wel) taucht to feign a judging eyes 9 
That gives iissanction tothe rsivg lie, 
And covers Vice with frontiers villamy. 4 
fl this thou wert—and being this before, 
Know Kings and Titles cannot moke thee mere, 
Then scorn to gain a Friend by virtuous ways, 
Nor care le lose a Poe thy Vices raise, 
But Venal, base, corruptas you began, 
Proceed—a Minister—ibough not a man. 
Be not (exalted to whate’er deerce) 
Ashamed of any Friend—iot econ of me— 
The Placeman’s Vile and Venual path pursue, 
If not “lis { must be ashained of you! 

ReyNnouips. - 





PROSECUTION OF ‘THE EDITOR. 

Ft will have been perceived by the public papers, that the 
application of the Editor for the erasure of the verdict, (as 
it is called still by the judges) was refused, and the rule 
pronounced by the jyndges for a new (rial, is ordered to res 
main, The Mditor cannot trust himself with any comments 
af present upon this singular violation of the spirit of the 
common law of England, which confers upon the accused 
the advantage of any error that may be committed by his 
opponent, That the Bench have decided according to law, 
in their own opinion may be undoubted; but the harshness 
and injustice of the law in this instance speaks but Jittle in 
its favour; and by the following letter from W. Il. Yate, 
Iisq. it wiilappear that the law, as it now stands, in the 
opinion of the present judges, is not precisely the law a: 
held by other judges, ‘The Editor will shortly bring the 
whole matter before the public at full length, 
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To Thomas Jervis, Tisq. K.C. 
THE KING v. WOOLER. 


Sin, Junr 21, 1817. 


As awish to counteract error, and by the udnatias 


of truth, to do justice to myself, constitute the objects of | 


the present communication, in your liberal and candid min a, 
Tam sure no apology is requisite for an intrusion which, 
under other circumstances, LE should reluctantly make, on 
your valuable time. f will therefore, under these impres. 
sions, proceed to the purport of this address. 

On perusing inthe 77mes and Statesman of the 20th inst. 
the proceedings attendant on Mr. Wooler being brought 
up to the Court of King’s Bench to make his promised mo. 
tion, I observe (aud which, in fact, [ had anticipated), 
that in his arguments adduced why the verdict (if it can, 
without being a great anomaly, be denominated suc h), re. 
corded against him should be erased, he referred tnrter alia, 
to acase in point, and in which I was a party. Mr. 
Wooler’s object, in citing the cases and daw dicta, was, to 
demonstrate to the Court that he was only urging and mov. 
ing for that, which precedents warranted, and which law 
and equity recognized, and that in cases similar to his own, 
the affidavits of Jurymen have been adiaitted after a verdict 
recorded, and as thus, he was borne out in the line of con- 
duct he was pursuing. 

The case which | allude to (as cited by my friend, Mr. 
W.)is that of the King v. Smith, tried at the Worcester 
Assizes before the late Sir Simon Le Blanc, and a Special! 
Jury composed of gentlemen of landed property, in which 
J had the honour to be Foreman, and on Mr. W. mention- 
ing this case, by the above recited papers you are reported 
to have spontaneously rose avd asserted, that ** the afjida. 
vit was that of a Mr. W. HT, Yate, and tt was rejected 
by this Court, (the K. B.) but you omitted any of the ac- 

companying circumstances antecedent, and consequently 
made, if not an erroneous, a very partial and isolated state. 
ment, 

Whether this case is reported or not, Lam at presentig. 
norant, though L infer from the provincial interest attached 
to it, that it was. IT therefore presume you spoke from 
memory. The real facts were these :—My allidavit was 
not the only one made, but three of my brother Jurymen 
swore to the same point, and the late amiable and learaed 
Judge who presided on the trial, received from myself 
these affidavits, without starting any legal objections as 
to their admivsibility, but ou the contrary observed that 
they would have their proper weight in any ulterior 
proceedings, and they were argued onin the appeal to 
the House of Lords. As you was retained in this cause (if 
my memory is cerrect, on the side of the Corporation of 
Worcester, for they were the real plaintifis) L need not re- 
snind you, that the cause of action was, whether the Cor;o. 
ration of Worcester hada right te receive toll for grain sold 
in their market by samp/e, and on this point, the charters 
and acts of Parliament were sileut; nay, seem clearly to 
imply, that the toll was only demandable for ** corn pitched 
in the market place, or sold in the Jump and by the toad,” 





consequently their right was only supported hy custom and 
prescripition, ‘Vie law of immemorial custom was the cansy 
of the action; owing to the absence of several gentlemen, 
Suminoned on the special jury, three talesmen were impan. 
nelled, and before the verdict was delivered, we depnted a 
learned provincia! barrister (now no more) who was one of 
our jury, to submit to Sie Simon Le Blanc, the following 
question :—-viz. whether * immemorial custom or usage for 
69 years, constituted a legal right” it was understood that 
such a question had been put, but after the delivery of the 
verdict, it was ascertained that this had not been the case, 
atleast that the question was not put as to the point we pro. 
posed, Under this circumstance, myself as foreman, as 
well as my three brother jurymen, made aifidavits, intimat. 
ing that we did concur in the verdict, ima conviction that 
the question had been propesed to the Judge. fy, there. 
fore, contend that in a great degree, this case is analagous 
and similar to that of Mr. Wooler’s, and that by the jate 
learned Judge receiving our atlidavils, and argued as they 
subsequently were in theHouse of Lords, their adniissibi. 
lity was fully recognized, and surely by a purity of reason. 
ing, and fair construction of equity, if the atlidavits of 


jurymen made after verdict delivered, can be received in 


one instance, they ought in another. Whatever shades of 
ditierence may exist in this case and that of Mr. Wooler’s, 
however my aflidavit may have effected ulterior measures 
adopied in the cause, it will be conceded, that as the aff. 
davits were received by the Judge who tried the cause, a 
precedent has been established, warranting their recep. 
tion. 

Under this conviction, and feeling in common with those, 
who justly appreciating the value of the freedom of discus. 
sion and the constitutional liberty of the press, cannot 
but take an interestin Mr. Woolcr, I tendered that gen. 
tleman the case stated, aware that if it did not “run all 
points’? with his own, yet ** quantum valere potest’? and it 
would assist him in some degree, 

Viewing the doctrine notv contendcd for as of great pub. 
lic importance, and as intimately connected with the puni. 
ty and independence of that grand palladium of cur liberty 
* Trial by Jury,’ has made me proceed to this length, 
and | fear too much trespassed on your patience, 


I have the honour to be Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Watrer lioneywoop YATE. 


A Magistrate for the County of Gloucester 
neil City and County of Bristol. 





re 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Plach: Dwarf thanks “ Amicus :” but hopes that if he de 
clines to * be advised” to temporize, he shall not be accused of au 
improper obstinacy. 

Sets of the Black Dwarf may now be had; and ihe Trial will 
appear ina few days, for which the Editor entreats ihe patience 
of his friends. 

The general Office is now removed to No. 1, Catherine-strecl 
Strand. 
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SITTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. » business of the world, and have nothing to apprecend out 
starving under the protection of Chis Law. Have I not: 
much reason to be thankful, my yellow friend, and ought 

] anie -" 7 i >) fp 1 gn ry’ oe. Pana . Z ‘we 9 yy . e ° . 
From the Black Dwary in King's-Bench to the Yellow [ not in my daily and evenin 


Ps 25 4 j a 
Bonre (a! JUPAN, 


g orisous, to return thanks to, 
andimplore blessings upon Law. Yet, my friend, such is the 
aaah aa eal frailty of humanity, that | seldom remember that it is my 
{ aw still under the protection of the naw, andam ine | duty to pray for naw. Such is my “ égnorant impatience,” 
formed that I must svortly appear before ¢@é for another | that fam almost tempted to wish there was no raw. But 
trial, Before F get out of its clutches, E shall become cour | qnen the impiety of this thought rushes into my mind, I re. 
yersant with all its advantages, and when Freturn to Japan, pent me, and pray for the continuance of the raw. 
[shall be able to instruct thee in all the (éberali/y of Bri- In other countries, my friend, law is too frequently a 
tish Jurisprudence, The tyrauny of Japan is too contined | dead letter. But here the people have a living Law; and 
jn its operation~it is too direct in its application—avd | many happy instances of its vitality have been given to the 
though very necessary to support legitimate government, is | anxious inguirers who ventured imto the den of craw. But 
yery obnoxious to the people, In Pngland, the great art | nothing escapes slander, since persons have whispered that 
is not to avoid tyranny but to disguise it. Like an ill-ilas | naw has been lately sick, and like todic. ‘This is, my yel- 
youred dish, which is nevertheless very wholesome, tyranny | low friend, as “false as hell.’??) Law is “ all alive and kick 
must here be sugared over with a little deception; which | zizg,’? as these people say of fish that has not becu more 
though it is not a whit the less tyranny on that account, is | than three weeks from sea. The beauty of this expression 
certainly more pleasant to the taste: Every thing here | thou wilt hardly comprehend : because thou canst not com. 
must be done according to raw. You must eat, drink, | prehend the full force of modern Law. It is all-powerful 
sleep, walk, talk, and think as Law prescribes. And | —all-knowing--and file known, It acts in the obscurity of 
though this Law be as great atyrant as Nero of old, that | night. Itis an owl that hates the sun of freedom, and as it 
merciful example of the blessings of legitimacy, it is still | wever steps out into the light ef day, it can enly be 


> 


LAw, and therefore must be obeyed. Net that raw is jus. | known by its * kicking’ in the dark. But, though rarely 
dice—although it is more than justice—not that Law is] seen in its (rue features, for Law is always enveloped with 
right—for LAw is often wrong: not that raw is merciful | some external essentials, that to say the truth, add but very 


, 


and forbearing—for it is often crue! and precipitate ; but | little to the dignity ** of the human form divine,” yet the 


3 


because itis nrAw, it is therefore absolute. But what is | law is oft n, very offen felt. Law has an invisible arm 


LAW, thou wilt very naturally ask, in this country! Is it} so potent, that nothing can escape its vengeance, bike 
not justice ?—No! Is it not mercy '—No! Is it not the | Jach-the-giant-hiller, if wears also an iuvistble manide, 
terror of the wicked?—No! Is it not the protection of the | which none but the privileged can lay hold of. Tt is indecd 
good ?—No, no, no! It is none of these—it is Law, Law? | as incotoprehensible as St. Athanasius’ Creed. AL that can 
LAW. It is above justice, as religion is above comprehen. | be learat of it, however, [am about to learn, J have been 
sion. It has no mercy, for it was ordained to punish, by | again before the Gibanals of this strange island, and there | 
those who deserve to be punished. Itis not the terror of | fiud that the real Law is to be approached with all decency 
the wicked. The ministry disregard it. It is not the pro. | and respect. Lmast get me an amended sense of decency, 
fection of the good; for, alas! [amin prison; and thou | when L claim the protection of naw. Unfortunately for me, 
knowest Tam very good. Yet in one sense, Lam proiecied | Lam alraid that L am too old to become a proficient in the 
by raw : for a house fell down the other day in ove of the | science of modern deceney. 1 am afraid I am (vo old to 
streets of this great cily—and 1 might have been walking | learn to treat an Attorney-General, or the modern law with 


there and been buried in the ruins. There was a boat auy thing like the decency of respect. My age advauces 


Wpset in the river, and I was safe in prison, ‘There was a} upon me, Old and inveterate habits of telling the truth, 
great crowd upon the opening of the Waterloo Bridge, and | if L can learn it, aud speaking my mind freely, all of which 
I was not squeezed to death, J spend no money at the play. | are contrary to the design of Law, will render it impossible 
house 





I am not fatigued to death in this season of warm! that 1 should become a favourite with law. L must call a 


Peat , Pa . . . ’ ‘ = . 
Weather, by walking or riding. I escaps the cares and the thief, a thief—a hnave, a knave—a fool, a fool—and av 








SAT 


Attorney-General, who does noi do his duty, all of theso— 
for ho steals Hibcriy from his victims, assists daw to empty 
their pockets, (if the ministers should by mistake have left 
any thing there), and is foolish enough to dare to imagine 
Ail 


this is a specics Of indecency, so gross that it quite shocks 


1, 


that he can trample under foot the liberty of the press. 


the administration of raw, and must be put down by the 


authority of law. 

My dear friend, I was so dreadfully mistaken in my ima. 
sination of what would be borne by Law, that I veotered 
(0 sucgest that naw would protect me against the spleneiic 
malevolence of the AttorneysGeneral. This was an outrage 
to LAw! [must beremauded to come again with an amended 
sense of decency. I was in error, but too stubborn to ask 
pardon, Although the Attorney-General said nothing, 
could say nothing for himself—although he had pledged his 
honour and his credibility to the jury on my last trial, for 
the fact that IT had committed a high misdemeanor ; and 
although the jury believed neither his hovecur noe his credi. 
bility—and by their decision, have convicted him of having 
uttered that which ccas not drue—yet | must not stigmatize 
his perseverance in persecution as splenetic or malevoleat. 
1 am to consider him as au honourable—a yery honourable 
man—and treat him with an amended sense of decency. 
i cannot, my friend, I cannot do this. There is a period 
of life when a bear cannot be taught to dance gracefilly— 
a pig who had passed his grand climacteric would not easily 
learn the philosophy of suicide—the learned dog can ouly 
arise out of the well-bred puppy. I envy the favoured 
being who can acquire the decercy recommended and ex. 
emplified by raw, and the officers of Law: bet I cannot 
enter the lists with them in point of rivalry. Nor do I 
think that the law takes the proper methods with its pupils 
to produce this amended sense of deeency, even if they were 
not too old to learn iis grammar of politeness—that recom- 
mends submission to official insult and slander, aud gratitude 
for ruin anddistress ! What have the victims of law to do 
with the decency of law. If law would make me a judge, 
or an Attorney-General, I should, no doubt, inherit from 
LAw all the decency of raw, and behave as decorously as a 
judge, or an Attorney-General, with a due sense of all the 
blessings I should derive from raw. But what have [ for 
which to be grateful ? an imprisonment of (wo months—an 
exhorbitant expence—the peril of my liberty—and the ruin 
Shall I be grateful for this? Shall I be 
My feelings will not let 


of my business ? 
recommended decency for this? 


me, But what have the poor to do with feclings? They 
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should leave them for their betters, whose fectings may re. 
ceive the protection and the guarantee of Law. 


After havin 


al ° 1 . : } 
decency that is required by taw, 


v instructed thee in the due degree of amended 


T must also acquaint thee 


with the patience and impatience of raw. The law here js 


very patient indced—-as far as its victimis are concerned, 


Law never betrays the least impatwnce for them. The, 
may fie ia prison under the prefectia of LAw, to all 
eternity, if they please: and with very great reascu too, 


btaS Mot LAW to take care of every thing, and of every 


oe ce "Spee ; ji. : — ' j 
DoGy f grow then can Law be put out of the way to 


take care of cone individual. Is not naw a very ercat 


Weck ani ct ' , ‘ ‘ 3 
blessing, and dues not Law costa great deal of money, and 
We should 


our 


should not our LAw be very dar to us indeed ? 


then be very Careful not to trouble Oaw with com. 


plaints upon the want of justice, What has Law to do 


with gustice 2 nothing in the world. ‘They are as separates 
as the canning of Ministers, the partialily of Judges, and 
the credulity of jurors can make them. Recently, indeed, 
jurymen in England have waked fiom the lethargic trance 
in whieh the magic of Law had enchained them :—jurymey 
have taken upon themselves to make Law subservient to 
Justice; and not to sulier justice to be sacrificed to Law, 
as very frequently has been the case even in England, as 
wellas in Japan. But this conduct ou the part of the 
jurymen is evidently contrary to Law, andit will be neces« 
sary to suspend juries, if juries will decide contrary to 
Liaw. For this is the advantage of Law—that just or 
unjust, Law must preside, and the people must be obedient 
to Law—or Law will send them to the Fleet, or to the 
King’s Bench, or to Newgate—or to the devil; thus the 
danger of offending the patience of Law, may Icad to 
death, and even to d———., 

Now as to the impatience of LAw—which is as conspie 
cuous as the patience of Law. Law can be patient cnough 
while Law proceeds without interruption—that is, legally 


ne 
thang 


while things proceed in the due course prescribed 


speaki 
by Law: but if justice should interfere, or rather attempt 


to interfere with Law, why Law must be very angry, and 
very impatient. For though justice may have some busi- 
ness with Law, Law can have no business with justice : 
and impatient visitors can have no right whatever to ** dake 
up the time devoted to law.’? It would injure Law to alter 
a positive nature, in order to be friends with justice: for 
law and justice cannot sufficiently agree to behave well for 
half an hour’s company. Yet you must not imagine, my 
dear yellow friend, that Law and Justice quarrel because 
they are strangers to one another. On the contrary they 
quarrel because they areso weld known tocach other, They 
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we ' t 7 ear a 7 P at saex Tema te 
are very close relations m England: but they do not differ t my own name, and in that ofall my breturen, for the hogour 
the des on thataccount. Thou knowest that evenin fami. | and pleasure you have conferred on us by your presence this 
ti se . 


lies, dissentions are often very biiter: tous thoush ras 
and Justice are sworn they do not agree the bet. 
tor upon that account, Justice hates naw: Fat crt. 

detests Justice. Each accuses the other of being the 
mischiefs that occur: and each pretends that 
itis securing the intercst of the other, by opposing its will. 
Justice says Law has vourped ifs birth-right,as sau did the 
picth-right of Isaac, and not given in exchange for it even 
Law retorts uwnon Justice, that it is 


] +] 
brofmerse, 
and 


' 
tins 


.- 


diall 
autaor of th S 


aomess ol pottage, 


And Law 
lue atleast: for nobody can 


amess of pottace. 
tie arguinent; in point of va 
get LAW al so cheapa rate. As fam astranger, | cannot 
cay which has the best of the argument—but 1 do know 
who has the best of the practice, Law ts well paid for. 
and eagerly sought after; wile Justice often comes bes. 
to me f 


iOr 


> ip 
ceive Justice 


opty 
D> ~ 
crystal water, 

Ah! my friend! where are now the visions of our vouth, 


—the dreams of our boyish days ! when we pictured ty our. 


selves an age of happiness, afier we had spent a manhood of 


pleasure and satisfaction? We have been since the sport 
of a relentless fortune, that, not content with a persecation 
without fault, will pursue us withoct remorse. ‘Thou hast 
been obliged to become a yellow Banze, and to preach 
doctrines to the multitude which they cannot understand, 
and which would be of no value if they did, to secure thee 
the bread which thou must eat: and the poor Black Dwarf, 
after chasing his beloved liberty as a phantem throughont 
the world, is at last locked up in a prison to sober his 
fancy, and to convince him that the friends of freedom have 
always been obliged to write eulogiums upon the blessings 
of liberty, while writhing under the chains of despotism in 
the dungeons ot Law. But in all situations, and in what- 
evcr region, thou wilt ind a friend and well-wisher in 
‘buc Brack Dwarr. 


———-- —-— 





TO THE BLACK DWARF. 
My Brack Frienp, 

By the motto you have sclected for your patriotic and 
useful lucubrations, you are evidently an enemy to all pil- 
ferers, whether plundering with or without authority, and 
consequently would have pleasure in detecting plagiarisms 
of any kind ; since as personal purloining is robbery, whe- 
ther committed by a gang of footpads, a crew of Ministers, 
ora mob of pensioned paupers, so inteliectual stealth is a 
criminal spoliation, be it eflected by the retainer of a play. 
HOUSE, a performer at St, St phen’s, or a tavern orator. 

Phis appeal to your sable wisdom has been induced by an 
article printed in the S/atesman of the 10th instant, in 
Which au Knglish player is represented eulogizing the pro- 
‘essional merits of a celebrated French Vragedian. I copy 
Ule speech verbatim. 

°* Mr. Talma,—The honor of presiding this day being 
unexpected, Lam but little prepared to say that which | 
think essential on such an occasion: but, Sir, it is impossi- 
ble for me‘to rise and propose the drinking your health 





has the best of 


apart of my mouldy crust, and my cop of 





—- 








day. Your fame, sir, as an actor, has been too often pro- 
claimed by vour countrymen, and reiterated and admitted 
not to have created in us an ardent desire 


ij +. 0a crt 
sy all Ort rurers, 


nts ' ig ' 
ty seo and know you. Cirenmstances have lately falien 
out that have porns tt dmaav of us to visit vour country, 


where we have witnessed a display of your histrionic powers 
inamanner that surpassed our most sanguine ex. 
pectations. This, sir, alone would have been sufficient to 
have secured for you every respect and attention from 
us, when you had been plensed to return our visit; but. 
sir, there is another circuuistauce that has greatly endeared 
‘ou to us all-—a circumstance that has rendered what would 
hive been an act of civility, the reepayment of a debt of 
gratitude, Sir, your Kind reception of all my brethren 
wko have visited Paris, your gentlemanly attention to those 
whom you found strangers and brother professors, has con. 
vinced us, that with the character of a great actor, you 
blend the accomplished géntleman. IT therefore, sir, in the 
name of the actors of England, thank you, and drink your 
health, hoping you may long enjoy it, to continue the or. 
nament of the French stage, and wishing you affluence and 
happiness whenever you please to retire.”’ 

Now, my Jetty Friend, t only request the impartial ex. 
ercise of your judgment upon the above speech, as collated 
with the following eulogy, copies of which are said to have 
been in private circulation soon after the unexpected arri. 
val of another great French actor on board one of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships of war. Lt was manifestly written under the 
most confident persuasion that the very distinguished Per. 
somuce for whose reception if was prepared, would be per. 
oiittcd to visit the metropolis, and was as evidently in. 
(eoded to be addressed to him at a public festival, Com. 
part the two compositions, and say, whether it be possible 
that the actor should not have played the free-booter,— 
stolen the choicest ef his ideas frem this highly curious and 
valuable document. 

*s Srat.-—Phe honor ef secing your Majesty in London 
was so reasonably to be expected from the known magna. 
nimity of our Prince, whose great soul is superior to the 
taking a mean advantage of aTallen opponent, desirous to 
be domiciltated among the English people, that L ought to 
have been better prepared to say that which T think essen. 
(ial on such an occasion; but, Sire, it is impossible for me 
to rise and propose your health without seizing the oppor- 
tunity of returning you thanks in my own name, and in that 
of this assembly, for the honor and pleasure you have con. 
ferred upon us this day by the presence of him who has so 
long acted the parts of the greatest warrior, legislator, and 
politician, that has appeared forages. Your fame, Sire, 
has been too often proclaimed by your countrymen, and 
reiterated and admitted by all forcigners, not to have 
created in us an ardent desire to see and know you. 

‘* Your misfortunes are sacred, and bring with thera 
the most powerful claims to our generosity, as your talents 
command every respect due to physical courage and exalted 
intellect. When you ascended the Bellerophon, you cone 
fided a great man to the protection of the Regent of En. 
gland; and his Royal Highness was happy in the opportu. 


has far 


Law 


¥ 


without Seizing the Opportunity of returning you thanks in i rity of proviog how accurately you judged of his noble 
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from a free press; snd to avuid the necessity of proving, 
that truth is a libel.’ 

The discernment of my Inky Friend (pray do not accuse 
me of meaning apun) will readily determine whether this 
fugitive piece of rhetoric, tas not formed the basis of the 
Mnglish actor’s encomium of M. ‘Talma; that is, whether 


spirit. No longer his foe, you found him proud of you as 
a friend; justly he rellected, that if for a period you ex- 
cluded the Capets from the F rench throne, you only acted 
towards that family as they had often atlempled to act to. 
wards his—and he forgave you. 
‘¢ The very circumstances, Sire, 


- oS > ee 


that bsg: vou among 


us, have permitted many of us to v isi your country, where | the player has vot played the pirate. If he have, and you 
we at once witnessed, in public works, th e , displ: ly ol your detect him, he willnot be the first plundercr you have ar. 
munificence and patriotism, and, in horrific ruins, the bar. | raigncd and exposed. Trivial, Sir, as tis matter may 


appear to your ebony seli, tt may be worth your enquiry, 


The pop: Mar sense of 
and will be a safe subject for your satire, especially since 


barous devastation of your eneniics. 
the benefits rendered by you to France, and the general re- 








gret of Frenchmen a the restoration of that religious bie | a jury of your country has declared that truth is #vof alibel, 
gotry and political inequality, which it was hoped vour}| At any rate, this is all thatis meant by the present com. 
sword had banished for ever, struck us irresistibly ; im- | munication from your compecr in principle, though not 
pressed us with the conviction, to which side the beam of | your equal in conmiplestion, 

the political balance would instantancous!y incline, were it Amicus Anrevs, 
freed from the unjust hand of foreign restri i ne 2 nn eights dese taf 
in the very necessity for this exotic cocreioi " the atiach. Translation of an Extract from “ Le Genie des siécles,” ly 


ment of the French to their Emperor; as if they were sen. 
sible of what you had achieved for your coi try ; as if they 
kuew that it had risen and stood by a powe the O carth! 
elements could subdue. Ai d, yaw 
‘6 These things, Sire, would alone have been suMciont to igi ent to Wisdom att . an avone altend —_ 
have secured for your Majesty plas Morten linia ect sage he fen rae a pti wally tse ition 
from us; but there is another circumstance that has stall Ditens scummbeane. weil Toll hates That floor 
further endeared you to us all—a circumstance that has Cn Precdeias mecncend Paction’s desdls brood 
rendered what would have been an act of civilify, the repay- Hurl ye with these in ocean’s boundiess food.— 


The oph ile Neo nadia ,*. 


thy ab ss-gulphs profound disclose! 
y 


r which Ol ly 
iv horrib; ys mihume our woes: 


ment of a debt of gratitude. Your Kind reception of all 
the friends of French and Naglish liberty who visifed Pacts, 
whether during your Consulate or your [Imperial 
your gentlemanly attention to all oftus, but more especially 
to our illustrious and ever-memorable patriot, the Right 
Honorable Charles James Fox. ‘These acts, Sire, of polite 
and unaifected urbanity has convinced us, that with the 
character of a real hero anda wise monarch, you blend that 
ef the liberai and accomplished gentleman. IT tierefore, 
Sire, in the name of the people of England, thank you for 
the high honor you have done them, Constrained by fo- 
reign violence to quit your country, you have preferred to 


og lan 


Ye Generations countless! now oprear 
Your voice !—YVe Ages speak! Who plumed with fear 
Crusted dreadfully beneath the burning whecls 
Of his triumphal car, with deafening | peals. 
Myriads of cities! who-—-through baif the world 
Poured out destruction ! who—horror hurte “lt! 
Who—changed proud Babylon; and Egypt’s boast, 
Great Memphis; renowned Thebes, w hose auighty host 
Eeressed through hondred port 33 Tyre 
Ninus superb, th Assyricu monarcli’s pyre 
Who—changed Earth's cems, these cities ‘ale erand 
To ruins vast, that strow the sterile sand ! 
Name !— who—to these with blasting voice has said— 
Hlenee ‘the earth’s orb !—nor dare to rear your head !— 
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Who—has transplaced the desert, still as death, 
Where millions numberless once drew their breath :— 
Where the all-teeming Asia’s fertile land 

Oiuce germed; now tempo sts whirl the se orching 
Who—to the de ‘sert thus, with fiend-like ery, 
Behold these temples! towering to the sky, 
These golden pinn: acles; the wonders great 

Of man, these cities; and, with heart « Tote, 
These smiling fields, where lavish Nature gives 
Plenty, and peace, and health, to cach that lives:— 
Hear me, O desert!  liere,-—iis to thee to reign, 
Here,—spread destroction throueh thy wide domain 3 


throw yourselfupon the gencrousand magnanimous seniiments 
of our Prince, rather than trust to the mercy of a Russian, 
Prussian, or Austrian despot, who, a stranger to the nobler 
feelings of a Royal Briton, would not, perhaps, have scru. 
pled ty inearcerate your person in one of their interior for. 
tresses; or, still more relentless, to consign you for life to 
a distant barren rock in the midst of the briny waste, where, 
eternally cut off from all communication with your consort 
and son, brothers and friends, you would have been left to 
deplore your too charitable opinion of your eneinics, and to 


cand:— 
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die of a broken heart. 

This cruc! lot, Sire, you have most fortunately escaped. 
Our sage and arac ious P rince is ha) Ppy in the acquisition of 
so valuable a friend, and the nation in obtaining so august 
and renowned an inmate. Your character is already solid 
and brilliant; youare already wise, intelligent, and moral ; 
but all human excellence is susceptible of Improvement. 
Model your future conduct by that ofour Regent, and you 
will become still wiser, sitll) more intelligent, still 
virtuous, ae nae the measures of his ministers, and you 
may hereafter teach youre own, to rule your people without 


vielating the constitution; to have nothing to appreherd 


hore 





Here een thy palace be the roin wide; 
Thy subjeets—tombs !—where feilest adders elide.— 
Time’s Genius then, with that majestic calm, 
That tn the just heart sways—misforLune s balm:— 
In votce emphatic, borne upon the wind— 
* "Phe Conquerors! the MURDERS of Mankind ?” 
MARnZA. 


———E 


J. WOOLER, of Ellenborough Cel 
Strand, Loadon. 
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